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ABSTRACT 

In order to compile a population profile of actual 
writing skills demonstrated by first- semester freshman composition 
students during the opening and closing weeks of their courses, a 
pre- and post-test survey was made of 16 classes of freshmen among 
eight community colleges and three universities in the greater Los 
Angeles area. Theses and support essay tests were written by 486 
students, 285 of whom returned for the post-test. Grading criteria 
were based upon four equally weighted items: content, organization, 
mechanics, and sentence structure (including diction). Each item was 
graded on the stanine (standard scale of nine) , and the grades were 
then averaged for a composite stanine score — the final score — which 
was used for both individual and group comparisons. Results shewed 
that the universities, because of their more rigid screening 
procedures, scored considerably above the norm on the pre-test gross. 
UCLA headed the list. The post- test results were based on the 
two-tail test, which included only those scores from students who had 
taken both the pre- and post-tests. Again UCLA headed the list. The 
universities as a group scored 1.22 stanines above the community 
colleges as a group; however, the colleges achieved both a greater 
stanine gain (1.89) than did the universities (1.4), and their 
results had a greater level of probability. Groups exhibiting the 
greatest gains were generally those which had been fairly small and 
had received extensive, individualized essay writing assignments in 
their courses. The survey indicates that placement tests and remedial 
courses as related to English composition leave much to be desired. 
(DB) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



During his nunerous years of teaching \yriting at both the 
high school and college level, this researcher has noticed a 
rather lov/ correlation between objective tests designed to place 
students in appropriate English composition classes and the 
actual writing ability displayed by the individual student. 
It seems obvious that one's ability to guess the "correct" or 
"most nearly correct" ansv/er to multiple choice questions in- 
volving v/ord connotations has nothing to do with one's ability 
to v/rite an organized essay. Even the questions that pertain 
to the recognition of grammatical errors, errors not necessarily 
committed by the student, are hardly reliable indicators of the 
student's ability to organize his thoughts and communicate them 
on paper. In short, the logic of the claims of objective placement 
tests leaves much to be desired. Consequently, this researcher 
has made it a practice to challenge the reliability of objective 
tests by always administering essay tests to his students during 
their first week in class. The results of these essay tests have 
enabled him to diagnose his students' strengths and weaknesses in 
expository coiiiposition with a considerable degree of accuracy, far 
exceeding that of the objective placement tests. A further result 
of his testing has been the placement of some students into either 
more advanced courses or more preparatory courses than the ones 
they had been programmed into originally by the objective tests, 
particularly so at the college level. 
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As his testing evolved into v;hat he considered a science , 
he v/as able to perform several experiments at various colleges, 
the results of v/hich enabled him to compare achievements not 
only betv/een tv/o classes at the sane college but anong various 
colleges as v/ell. These achievements were based upon mean group 
pre-test and post-test scores, that is, entering group scores for 
a common essay question compared to the scores achieved by the 
same groups on a similar essay question adm?.nistered toward the 
end of the semester. By the summer of 1972 this researcher had 
acquired accurate statistical data on the achievements of four 
classes at tv/o different community colleges. The data indicated 
that there was a significant difference in v/riting abilities 
betv/een entering first-semester freshmen at one college and the 
v/riting abilities of second-semester freshmen at another college. 
Contrary to what one might have imagined the results v/ould be, 
*the first-semester freshmen at one college v/ere v/riting at a 
considerably and significantly higher level than \^ere the second- 
semester freshmen at the other college. In short, there was a 
rather obvious difference of performance and standards between 
the tv/o colleges, despite the fact that the course outlines at 
both colleges were very similar in content. 

If such a variation occurred betweei. two community colleges, 
v/hat might a larger population profile disclose?~that is, a 
profile including entering freshmen among major universities 
as well as colleges? Consequently, this survey to be described 
is an outgrowth of his previous curiousity and experimentation. 
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II. PROBLEM 

The problem v/as to compile a broad population profile of 
expository iirriting skills evident among entering first-semester 
freshmen during their first or second week in transfer credit 
courses at various California community colleges and universities. 
This profile v/ould reflect significant differences, if any, in 
the students • actual vrriting skills based on a common essay test 
administered and graded under rigidly controlled conditions. The 
profile would also reflect any differing entrance standards among 
the community colleges, simong the universities, and between the 
colleges as a whole and the universities as a whole. If the pre- 
test were successful, and if the researcher received the coopera- 
tion of the participating instructors and their administrators 
for a post-test, he would then conduct a post-test toward the end 
of the semester or quarter and thereby compute the actual gains of 
the students involved in the survey, gains which might then reflect 
the actual achievement in v/riting skills of individual classes and 
of groups as a whole. 

Thus, the pre-test and post-test survey of writing skills 
might reflect not only a population profile of writing skills among 
various community colleges and universities at the beginning of the 
freshman course, but also a profile of their skills at the conclusion 
of the course, as well as a profile of the gains or achievements in 
writing skills obtained during a specific number of weeks of 
instruction. 



III. SIGNIFICANCE 

If such a study could "be conducted on a massive scale under 
rigidly cortrolled conditions, there might then be generally 
available for research purposes, probably for the first time, 
data on the actual v/riting skills of freshmen at both the community 
college and university levels. This data might serve numerous 
purposes, not the least of v/hich night reflect the range of actual 
expository vn^iting abilities evident among college and university 
freshmen. The data might also serve to validate or repudiate the 
reliability of objective placement tests for English composition 
courses, as well as the reliability of remedial courses prepara- 
tory for freshman composition. In short, the data might serve a 
multiplicity of purposes both for research in general and for 
specific evaluations of v/riting skills achievement among students, 
among groups, and among schools. 

IV. HYPOTHESIS 

It was hypothesized that there would be a significant range 
of achievement evident among the various groups in both the pre- 
test and post-test. This range would reflect the various entrance 
standards required for the course among the various schools. Those 
schools, namely the universities, which maintained rigid entrance 
standards would reflect these standards in their high pre-test scores. 
Conversally, the community colleges, which had lower entrance stan- 
dards, including an open door policy in one case, would score sig- 
nificantly lower in the pre-test than would. the universities. 



It was further hypothesized that the schools v/hose enrollments 
consisted mainly of students from minority groups v/ho were 
culturally and economically deprived v/ould not achieve as well 
on the pre-test as would those students from comparatively affluent 
neighborhoods. Finally, it was hypothesized that tov/ard the end 
of the course, by the time the post-test was administered, there 
would be a higher droupout rate among very lovi achieving students 
than there v/ould be among high achieving students, a dropout rate 
which might reflect the lack of preparation for the course by the 
student, the large class size. with its resultant lack of intimacy 
between student and instructor, and the rigidness of the course 
itself. 

For the post test it was hypothesized that there v/ould be 
a gain evident among all classes, a gain which might be directly 
proportional to three factors: one, the amount of expository 
variting required for the course; two, the amount of individual 
canferencing received by the student from his instructor; and three, 
the intimacy of the class itself and. its limited size. 

V. METHOD 

The survey was designed to include seventeen classes of 
first-semester freshmen English composition students among twelve 
colleges and universities. Such a sample was designed to reflect 
a cross section of the freshman population at both the college 
and university level in the greater Los Angeles area. The sample 
therefore included groups from community colleges in both Los 
Angeles and Orange counties, as well as groups from three major 
xiniversities, including a private xiniversity, a member of the 



University of California system, and a member of the California 
State University system. 

Prior to and during the first week of the fall semester 
or quarter, the researcher contacted the administrators in charge 
of the teaching of freshman composition at their schools and made 
arrangements for a pre-test to be administered by him to a partic- 
ular class or classes at that school. Because of his busy teaching 
schedule, the researcher v/as unable to administer the test personally 
at tv/o schools: a state college, which was later disqualified from 
the survey because of conditions v/hich were not scientifically 
controlled; and a community college, which was included in the 
survey since its instructor cooperated fully and administered 
the test herself the same day it was received. The survey, 
therefore, included sixteen classes among eleven community col- 
leges and universities. The groups, listed alphabetically, were 
as follows: California State University at Long Beach, Compton 
College (Groups A and 3), Cypress College, El Camino College (Groups 
A, B, and C), Pullerton College, Golden West College (Groups A and 
B), Los Angeles Southwest Co liege (Groups A and B) , Orange Coast 
College, University of California at Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California, and V/est Los Angeles College* Five of the 
groups were extended day or evening classes: Compton(A and B) , 
Fullerton, and Los Angeles Southwest(A and B) . The remaining 
groups were all day classes whose hours were conducted fairly 
evenly from 8: AM to 3:PM. 



All classes v/ere selected by the researcher through random 
chance. Participating division heads generously accomodated the 
researcher by offering him classes to test at his convenience. In 
most cases the participating instructors had learned of the survey 
tv/o or three days ahead of the testing date and had volunteered 
their classes; however, in some night classes which met only once 
a v/eek, the instructors had no prior kncv/ledge of the survey, yet 
they cooperated most graciously. 

Except for one class at Orange Coast College, v/here there 
were no prerequisites for the course, all classes had been screened 
by the various schools for eligibility for the transfer course. 
Screening procedure varied— and still varies greatly — among the 
schools. The University of California at Los Ang6les, for example, 
admits only the top one-fourth oi* the high school graduates as 
freshmen. Furthermore, these freshmen must then take an objective 
•placement test and score in the upper percentiles in order to 
qualify for the transfer course. A similar but less rigorous 
procedure was followed by the University of Southern Califomia 
during the survey; however, a certain percentage of minority group 
students were allowed into tha transfer courses regardless of their 
high school and placement sc:res. California State University at 
Long Beach accepts only the top one-third of the high school grad- 
uates, all of v/hom are then eligible (theoretically) for the trans- 
fer course. The theory is that there is a high correlation between 
one's high school grades and one's competence at writing. Quite 
frequently, however, after the instructor has given his class a 
writing assignment, he finds no such correlation and strongly 
suggests that the student deficient in basic writing skills make 
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up his deficiency by taking a remedial class at another school, 
since such remedial courses are no longer offered at the state 
university. By contrast, entrance requirements at the community 
colleges are considerably more relp^pd The community colleges 
maintain an open door policy and _u anyone with a high school 
diploma regardless of his grade point average, or anyone without 
a high school diploma so long as he is at least eighteen years 
of age and a resident of California. MgSt of the community 
colleges, hov/over, do require the student to take an objective 
placement test — of one form or another — in or ler to qualify for 
the transfer course. Prerequisite percentile scores on these 
tests vary from school to school as do the tests themselves, and 
if the student does not score high enough, he need only take a 
remedial course at that school and pass it with a grade of "C" 
or better in order to gain admittance to the transfer course. 

Remedial courses, however, vary considerably in their 
emphasis on writing. Some instructors require weekly writing 
assignments of paragraph length or more, while other instructors 
require almost no writing at all but insteaci concentrate on spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, or vacabulary. Consequently, some students 
who have passed these courses may have achieved a certain compe- 
tence in writing, v/hile others have virtually no such competence. 
It is not unusua: to find a student who has been processed through 
a remedial course and who can name all the parts of speech in 
traditional grammar but who can not write two unified sentences. 
Nor is it unusual to find a student who Mrrites with a very high 
(degree of competence but who does not know the parts of speech 




or Che connotation of certain words and has therefore been programmed 
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via the objective placement tests into a remedial course, v/here 
.le may spend seventeen v/eeks on workbook drill exercises dealing 
v/ith spelling and punctuation, two areas at which he is already- 
competent. After seventeen weeks he still will not know the 
parts of speech or the connotation of certain v/ords, and he 
still would not be able to pass the objective placement test, 
which obviously had programmed him into the wrong course in the 
first place. 

Therefore, it can be seen that the sample tested, which 
was considered homogenous for research purposes, was anything 
but homogeneous, for it contained students who obviously would 
exhibit a v/ide range of competence in the \'/riting skills to be 
tested. The fact is that there were no commonly accepted pre- 
requisites for the course. At one end of the spectrum certain 
schools had screened from their course all but the "elite," while 
at the other end of the spectrum were students who could never 
qualify for admittance into the universities let alone for 
admittance into the transfer classes. Yet there was one common 
denominator with all of the classes tested: their courses were 
transferable for college credit. 

The pre-test was designed to allow the student to select 
a topic from a list of fifteen and to develop the topic into an 
essay within a forty-five minute period. The topics dealt mainly 
with general current issues but varied greatly so as to allov/ the 
student a choice of subjects that might appeal to him for an ex- 
pository essay. The instructions specified that the student try 
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to take a persuasive starJ. on the subject or at least begin his 
essay v/ith an effective topic sentence. The instructions also 
recommended a length for the essay: about 250 v/ords, which v/ould 
run about three pages, more or less, on the booklet provided for 
the test. All vn:iting was to be double spaced, and pens v/ere 
provided for the students. 

The grading criteria v;ere also listed on the booklet. 
These criteria v;ere based upon f our,e^iually weighted items: 
content, organization, mechanics, cl^A sentence structure and 
diction. Under each of the items v/as a breakdov/n of what was 
involved. Content invovled primarily the sie^nif icance of what 
the student v/rote rather than how much he vn:ote and was based 
upon a certain amount of logical, factual evidence to support 
generalizations. However, a certain amount of substance was 
required. Organization included a brief introduction which 
had to contain an explicit thesis statement or topic sentence 
referring to the essay question, coherence betv/een sentences 
and between paragraphs through the use of transitions or other 
devices, development of paragraphs containing specific supporting 
evidence, and a brief paragraph that unified the essay and served 
as a conclusion. Mechanics included spelling, correct punctuation, 
and basic usage. Finally, sentence structure involved not only 
correct grammar and usage but also a variety of sentence patterns 
with appropriate, effective diction. 

The stanine grading method, hov/ever, was not explained in 
the booklet since the researcher felt that the students* time 
would be better served in \^itins rather than in attempting to 
Q comprehend statistical analysis. 

ERIC 
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The stanine( standard scale of nine) v/as used by the re- 
3earcher to evaluate each equally v/eighted criterion listed 
above • One represented the lov/est possible grade anyone could 
receive in any of the four criteria, 2 and 5 represented below 
average v/ork; 4, 5$ and 6 represented varying degrees of the 
norm(0-, C, and C+); and finally, 7, 8, and 9 were equivalent 
to the above average grades of B, B+ to and A respectively • 
The grades were then averaged by adding thorn and dividing by 
four. The resultant composite stanine score was used as the 
final score for each paper. 

The pre-test was administered to most of the classes during 
their first week of the course, or at the latest during the second 
week, so that the researcher would have an untreated sample. For 
most of the classes the test was unanticipated, and even those 
classes that anticipated it had no way of knowing what the essay 
question v/ould be since the researcher himself administered the 
test to all classes, with the exception only of V/est Los Angeles 
College, where the participating instructor of that group admin- 
istered the test on the seime day she received the papers. As 
previously mentioned, the one school which failed to comply with 
these controlled conditions, a state college, was disqualified 
from the survey. 

A fifty-minute period was required for the test, with five 
minutes being allocated for the explanation of instructions and 
the remaining forty-five minutes for the writing of the essay. 
The papers were collected at the end "of the period by the re- 
sear-cher, coded, sealed for anonymity of identification, and 
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then mixed together with papers from all of the classes involved 
in the survey so as to remain anonymous to the reader, thereby- 
eliminating any possibility of bias in his grading. Although 
this procedure guaranteed anonymity, it might be noted that there 
was one exception to this safeguard: the papers from Pullerton 
College, which were graded before the others were in order for 
the instructor to review them with her class the following v/eek. 
However, this was the only exception, and it occurred only in 
the pre-test. 

The pre-test sample involved 486 papers from sixteen groups 
of first-semester freshman composition transfer students among 
eleven community colleges and universities. The grading procedure 
v/as rigidly controlled to eliminate any possible variables. All 
of the papers were read and graded solely by the researcher with- 
out any assistance or consultation whatsoever. Each paper received 
at least three readings: one for content, one for organization, 
and one for mechanics and sentence structure. The reader utilized 
symbols in his grading and varote brief explanatory comments on 
many of the papers when he felt such comments were necessary. 
This procedure, which took up several hours of the researcher's 
time daily, required about three weeks. After the papers had 
been graded and their identification seals removed, "their scores 
were recorded, and then the papers, along with a set of correction 
keys, were returned to the participating instructors for review 
with the students, after which the papers were returned to the 
researcher for his permanent file. The researcher then consulted 
personally or by' phone with each of the participating instructors 
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for feedback or his grading* V/ith each instructor there appeared 
to be a very high correlation between what the instructor might 
have given the individual student for a grade on that particular 
paper and the actual grade assigned by the researcher to that 
paper. Generally, the students who received low grades on the 
pre-test also received low grades on their first few essays from 
their individual instructors. Conversaliy, those students who 
received high pre-test scores did very well in the course. 

After compiling the pre-test results and writing brief 
report on the pre-test survey, the researcher mailed the data 
and report to the participating instructors and their supervisors, 
all of whom v/ere most cooperative throughout the survey, and all 
of whom further granted the researcher permission to conduct a 
post-test. 

The post-test, similar in nature to the pre-test, except 
that there v/ere only ten questions from v/hich the student could 
choose to write his essay instead of fifteen, was administered 
to most Ox the classes in the survey during the week of December 
11th, which v/as the fourteenth week of the semester for practically 
all schools except UCLA and CSULB, both of which began their 
courses somev/hat later than did the colleges. The University 
of California at Los Angeles took the post-test just. before the 
close of its quarter, on the ninth week, thereby receiving five 
weeks less of instruction than the colleges received. California 
State University at L^ng Beach received approximately two weeks 
less of instruction before taking its post-test than did the 
community colleges. 
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Because of his busy teaching schedule, particularly before 
the semester break, the researcher v/as unable to administer the 
post-test personally at all of the schools on the designated 
dates. However, he was most fortunate in receiving full coop- 
eration from all of the participating instructors, several of 
whom administered the test themselvet to their classes on the 
dates specified. Participating instr^ictors administered the test 
at these schools: UCLA, USG, West Los Angeles, CoriT)ton(B) , and 
Golden V/est(both groups). The researcher himself administered 
the test at the remaining schools. Although all of the par- 
ticipating instructors had advance knowledge of the testing 
date, and although they may have been able to prepare their 
students psychologically for the tese, no one except the re- 
searcher knev/ in advance what the exact questions would be, 
for the researcher did not discuss the questions v/ith anyone, 
and he delivered the tests to the individual instructors only 
one day in advance of the testing date or on the testing date 
itself. 

The grading procedure was identical to that used in the 
pre-test. After all of the papers were collected, they were 
coded, sealed for identification under the supervision of a 
professional insurance adjuster, and then mixed together for 
anonymity. During the Christmas vacation they were read and 
graded solely by the researcher, using exactly the same criteria 
and scoring system as he had previously used. After the papers 
had all been graded, their seals were removed, they were regrouped 
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according to schools and groups v/ithin the schools, and their 
scores v/ere recorded, ^he papers v/ere then delivered to the 
participating instructors for class review and finally returned 
to the researcher for his permanent file. 

The results v/ere then conputed and delivered, along v/ith 
a brief report of the survey, to all of the participating in- 
structors and their teaching supervisors. 
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Kates-Survey Group Achievement Chart: Post-Test Stsmine Crain 
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Individual and Group Scores for Content of All Students Originallj^ 
Tested(Pre-Test Gross), with Adjustments for 2-tail test 
(?re-ilet), and with Gonparisions to Post-Test 
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Individual and Grour) Scores for Or^anir^ation of All Students 
Originally Tostoc:(?ro-?oc1: C-rccrj), ;;ith Adjustnants for 
2-tail test(?re-!Tet) , and v/ith Coraparisons to Post-Tost 
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VII. DISCUSSION OP R3SU1TS 

Table 1 lists the composite scores of all of the students 
originally tested in the survey — that is, the pre-test gross. 
The remaining tables through table 5 inclusive are computed on 
a 2-tail basis; that is, they include the composite scores of 
only those students v/ho took both the pre-and post-tests. Tables 
6 through 9 inclusive list the individual and group scores of the 
pre-test gross, the pre-test net, and the post-test for each item 
tested: content, organization, mechanics, and sentence structure 
and diction. The results, therefore, include not only a compre- 
hensive picture of the original pre-test(gross) , but also a com- 
prehensive picture of the 2-tail test, as v/ell as an analysis of 
individual composite stanine scores and individual scores for each 
item tested. Each table listed in the results will be discussed 
individually. 

Table 1 

Table 1 lists in order of highest group achievement the com- 
posite stanine scores of all students originally tested in the pre- 
test: the pre-test gross. The schools which had more than one group 
participating are listed by the Individual groups(A, B, C) and 
by the school as a whole ( total) . The results indicate that UCLA 
scored significantly above the norm(master or grand total of all 
groups tested); more than two statiines, which is greater than one 
standard deviation. USC and CSUXB each scored in the high average 
range, which is considerably but not necessarily significantly above 
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the norm or master. It might be noted that these two universities 
scored more than 1.5 stanines below UCLA, a score indicating a 
considerable and perhaps significant difference, but only 0.50 
stanines above the next highest ranking school. (One-half of a 
stanine is neither a considerable nor a significant difference.) 
In short, the mean group scores of both USC and CSULB appear to be 
closer to the group scores of the top ranking community colleges 
than they do to the group score of the top ranking university. 

Five groups, headed by Pullerton, scored in the low average 
range of 4.2-4.7f which was slightly above the norm(master) in this 
test; and two groups. Golden 'Yest(B) and \fest L.A., scored very, 
very slightly below the norm. Three colleges — Orange Coast, Corapton 
and L.A. Southwest — scored in the below average range of 3.59-3.0, 
This range was approximately one stanine below the norm: a consider- 
able but not necessarily a significant difference. However, the 
difference between this below average range and the high average 
range achieved by USC and CSULB is significant. In short, the 
pre-test survey indicates that there is a wide range of scores 
evident between the lower achieving groups and the higher achiev- 
ing groups, and a very wide range evident between the lowest group 
and the highest. 

Upon examination of individual scores, one notes that of the 
486 students tested, 203(almost 42%) scored in the below average 
range of 3 or less. Of these students, 30 or almost 6% scored 1, 
which is not only the lowest possible score one may receive but is 
the mandatory score one must receive for even attempting the test. 
This score indicates writing illiteracy. At the other end of the 
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spectinm, one notes that 70 students (14/0 scored in the above aver- 
age range of 7 or higher; and of these, only 4 (less than 1%) scored 
9, a virtual pexXect score which reflects complete masteiy of all 
the items tested in the area of freshman composition writing skills. 
One might also note that the students who reflected such complete 
mastery at the beginning of their course were enrolled in univer- 
sites: 3 at UCLA, and 1 at USC. The remaining 213 students (44%) 
scored in the average range of 4, 5, and 6, 

In summaiy then, the pre-test survey reflects an incoming 
freshman population that is skewed considerably to the left or 
belov/ average" range on the stanine. Almost one-half of the students 
are writing below average, almost one-half are writing at an average 
level, and only one student in seven is \irriting above average. Less 
than one student per hundred has complete masteiy of the writing 
skills tested, while one student in 17 is virtually illiterate 
altogether in writing. 

Tables 2-5 

Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 are computed on the basis of the 2-tail 
test; that is, they include the scores of only those students who 
took both the pre-test and the post-test, For numerous reasons, 
including drops, 202 students were absent for the post-test. If 
group gains were to be computed on a 1-tail test, they would indi- 
cate significant results which would almost certainly be suspected 
by many researchers, who might voice the accusation that the low 
achieveing students were purposely dropped in order to achieve the 
gain, and, therefore, the gain was not actually valid. To avoid 
such an accusation, and to utilize the most reputable test, this 
ERJC researcher used the 2-tail test. All computations on tables 2, 3, 
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4, and 5, therefore, are based on the 2-tail test. 

Table 2 

Table 2 lists the final results of the 2-tail test. The 
groups are listed in order of highest post-test mean scores achieved 
by the school as a whole ( total) . Also included in the table are the 
sample size, the maximum score, minimum score, range, mean, variance, 
standard deviation, mean deviation, median, mode, stanine gain, 
z-ratio, and significance or confidence level of the results. 

Table 2 indicates that UCLA again scored the highest, but 
the range evident between UCLA and other groups is considerably less 
than it v/as on the original pre-test, jusx discussed under table 1, 
and considerably less also on the basis of the 2-tail test. V/hereas 
UCLA was in a class by itself in the pre-test, such is not the case 
in the post test; five other groups are now virtually in the same 
category v/ith UCLA: 7, that is, above average. These groups are 
use. El Camino(C), El Camino(B), El Camino( total) , and Golden l/est(B). 
Furthermore, the differences evident between ULCA and these groups 
are only fractional at best, especially so with USC and El Camino(C), 
both of which have demonstrated a writing competence which is really 
second to none in this survey. 

Five groups scored in the high average range: 6 or above. These 
groups include El Camino(A), Golden West(A), Golden West(total), CSULB, 
and Cypress. The remaining five groups scored 5 or above, which is 
the average range on the stanine. In short, unlike their achievement 
on the pre-test in which seven groups scored below average and only 
one group scored above average in their writing, all of the groups on 
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the post-test achieved at least an average stanine score(4 or above), 
thereby indicating that they v/ere writing at an acceptable level for 
entering freshmenjon this scale. 

On the other hand, however, despite the average gain for all 
students tested, which was 1.804 stanines, atnd despite the average 
score for all of the 285 students tested, which was 6.537, the 
average student tested was still v/riting at a level of 1.476 
stanines below his UCLA counterpart at the time of the post-test. 
Implications arising from this comparison will be discussed in 
the "Conclusion." 

In summation, then, the post-test indicates that although 
all of the groups tested achieved some gain and wrote at an ac- 
ceptable college freshman level, and although several groups 
achieved a very substantial gain, thereby placing them in virtually 
the same category v/ith the top group, there is still a wide range 
evident between the top group and the lowest group, a range of 
3.10 stanines as compared with 3.52 stanines on the pre-test. This 
range, which is to be expected in view of the very high level of 
achievement originally displayed by the top group, indicates that 
despite the considerable increase v/hich occurred with almost all 
of the classes between the pre-and post-tests, there was simply 
such a wide range between the top group and the lowest group at 
the time of the pre-test, that it would have been virtually im- 
possible for the lowest group to catch up within a short period 
of time. 

Groups showing the greatest stanine gains are graphically 
depicted in table 5 and examined in' the discussion of that table. 
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The z-ratio indicates that these gains, the difference in the 
means between the pre-and post-test scores, are generally signif- 
icant; that is, they are not due to random chance. The smaller 
the number of the z-ratio, the more significant are the results. 
For example, a z-ratio of 0.0l( significant at the 15^ level of 
confidence) means that there is only a 1% probability of the 
increase being attributable to random chance. This is more 
significant that a z-ratio of 0.05, v/here there is a 3% chance 
of increase attributable to random chance, and much more signif- 
icant than a z-ratio of 0.10(lO?Of which is not considered to be 
significant— or at most barely significant— by many researchers. 
In short, results are considered most significant at 15^ and least 
significant at lOYo. Above 10?^ they are not considered significant 
at all. 

One further point might be made to clarify the z-ratio. 
Infinite simally significant results in this table are expressed 
by z-ratios of 6.383782392E"16 or 4*163336342E*16, where the 
decimal point must be moved 16 places to the left in order to 
compare it to the other z-ratios listed. These numbers repute 
any challenge whatsover that the increase was due to random chance; 
instead, they indicate by an infinite simally high probability that 
the increase was due to treatment of the group. 

A special note on the significance of the results and their 
reflection on the instruction must be made at this point. The 
researcher must emphasize that even though some classes may not 
have achieved a significant gain, this should in no way reflect 
upon the competence of the instructor involved, upon the quality 
Q of instruction at the school, nor upon the population profile of 
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the school itself. Significant results nay be affected by any of 
these three factors or a combination of then: actual gain, sa-mple 
size, and standard deviation. V/ith each factor, the smaller the 
number, the less chance there is for significant results. One group 
in particular, Pullerton, did not achieve a significant gain, pri- 
marily, this researcher believes, because of the very small sample 
size, v/hich in turn was the direct result of a very large number of 
student absences during the post-test, a factor over which neither 
the instructor nor the researcher had any control. Furthermore, 
since several of these absent students had performed in the high 
average and above average ranges during the original pre-test(gross) , 
which had included 486 students, it would be logical to assume that 
they would have done quite well on the post-test, thereby contrib- 
uting to a considerable and perhaps significant gain for the group. 
However, since they v/ere not present, such a gain did not occur. 
In short, the sample size was too small to reflect a reliable 
indication of the group's achievement, let alone an indication 
of the school's achievement. 

The researcher would like to emphasize further that his tests 
were designed exclusively to measure basic writing skills utilized 
in a thesis and support type of essay, without any consideration to 
other skills or subject matter often taught in freshman composition 
courses, skills such as reading comprehension, analysis of literature, 
and library research. Several groups, including Pullerton, Orange 
Coast, I. A. Southv/est, Cypress, and Golden West, devoted as much as 
six weeks to the formal research paper, v/hile other groups such as 
use and El Camino concentrated most heavily on expository essay writing. 
^ These factors almost certainly affected the results. 
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The groups showing the greatest significance in their results 
are as follows: less them 1/S level of confidence (infinitesimally 
significant) — 31 Camino( total) and HasterCgraxid total); at the 
V/s level of confidence (99?5 probability) — Orange Coast and L.A, 
Southwest(B) ; at the 3% level of confidence(at least 955^ probability) — 
Compton(all groups), CSTJIB, Cypress, El Camino(A, B, and C), Golden 
V/est( total) , L.A. Southwest (A and total), USC, and West L.A.; at 
the lOP/o level of confidence (905$ probability) — Golden West(A), Orange 
•Coast, and L.A. Southwest(B) ; and above the IQP/o level of confidence 
(not significant) — Pullerton. 

Table 3 

Table 3 lists the individual scores of all of the students, 
as well as the sample size, mean group score, stanine gain, and 
z-ratio. The groups are listed, as they are in table 2, according 
to highest post-test mean scores achieved by the school as a whole. 

Although a detailed discussion of the individual scores will not 
be presented, one might note certain group improvements from the pre- 
test to the post-test. For example, none of the top groups in the 
post-test had any below average scores, yet they had 55 above average 
scores. Even the five lovjest individual groups listed above the 
Master or norm had only 15 below average scores, a sharp contrast 
from the pre-test, when they exhibited 42 below average scores. 
These same five groups — Pullerton, Compton(A) and (B), and, L.A. South- 
west(A) and (B) — had a combined total of 21 above average scores as 
compared with only 6 on the pre-test. This same type of comparison 
might be made for all groups and all schools, but a glance at the 
Master (grand total) should be sufficient to draw one or two pertinent 
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First, there wes a definite increase in the achievement of 
the 285 students as a whole who were tested in this survey. As 
a group these students gained 1.804 stanines at an infinitesimally 
high level of probability. Second, and equally noticeable, was 
the large number of above average scores(l45) compared with the 
small number of below average scores(21), a condition which was 
virtually the opposite to that evident on the pre-test, in v/hich 
there were 99 below average scores compared with 56 above average. 
Therefore, a significant amount of learning did occur among the 
285 students tested. 

Table 4 

Table 4 draws a comparison among three groups: the univer- 
sities as a whole(total) , the community colleges as a whole, and 
the Master or grand total of all students tested. One notes that 
the universities, which exhibited a mean score of 7.34 stanines on 
the post-test, achieved a stanine gain of 1.4 at the 5% level of 
confidence. By comparison, the community colleges, which scored 
1.22 stanines below the universities on the post-test, achieved both 
a greater gain than did the univerBities( 0.489 stanines greater) 
and a, greater confidence level in their results. Therefore, one 
might conclude that although the universities achieved higher scores 
in both the pre-and post-tests than did the community colleges, more 
learning actually occurred at the colleges than at the universities. 

As for comparisions between the colleges ajid the Master or 
norm, there appears to be very little difference in either the 
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mean scores, the stanine gains, or the z-ratio and significance • 
One reason, obviously, is that the survey included an over\vhelmins 
number of college students: 255, \7hich is almost 85/4, 

Table 5 

The chart in table 5 depicts in order of highest post-test 
score the stanine gain of each group, by means of a horizontal line, 
v/ith the pre-test score on the leftand the post-test score on the 
right. Obviously, the longer the line, the greater is the gain. 
Groups .showing the greatest stanine gains are as follows: El 
Camino(B) 2.656, El Camino(C) 2.588, El Camino(total) 2.544, El 
Camino(A) 2.488, Golden V/est(B) 2.575, USC 2.176, Compton(B) and 
L.A. Southv/est(A) 2.0, Orange Coast 1.889, Master or norm(grand 
total) 1.804, L.A. Southwe3t( total) 1.8, Cypress 1.759, Compton 
(total) 1.679, Golden V/est(total) 1.577, L.A. Southwest(B) 1.529, 
Compton(A) 1.557, West L.A. and Golden V^est(A) 1.222, CSULB 1.059, 
UCLA 0.99, and Pullerton 0.5. 

One might note that although UCLA again heads the list by 
virtue of its high post-test score, its gain is not the largest 
but rather the second smallest; conversally, although Compton(A) 
is at the bottom of the chart, its gain is considerably greater 
than that of UCLA. The average gain of all students tested is 
indicated by the Master or- norra(grand total), located in the 
center of the chart. Thus, the Master is also the median, and, 
thereby, serves to depict how far any group is from the norm in 
terms of both pre-and post-test achievement. 

The chart, therefore, illustrates the most important findings 
of the survey, particularly since it measures the actual stanine 
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gain of each group v/ithin a particular tine period • It should be 
noted that the Kaster or average ctudent and/or group achieved a 
gain of 1»804 steinines in a f ourteen-v/eek period* Some groups 
naturally achieved a considerably greater gain than did the aver- 
age group* Both -HI Canino(B) and (C), for exanple, achieved a 
gain of alnost 1 stanine greater than that of the norm* On the 
other hand, UCLA, v/ith only nine v/eeks of instruction, and Puller- 
ton, with a saniple too small to be considered reliable, both fell 
considerably short of the gain achieved by the average group* 

Regarding the ranking of the lov/er groups, it should be noted 
that thexr gains v/ere approximately average, but' their scores on 
the pre-test v/ere so lov/ that it v/ould have been highly ixnlikely 
for them to catch up v/ith the average group in such a brief period 
of time* Had they shov/n superior gains, like those of El Camino, 
their ranlcings might have improved* Hov/ever, their deficiencies 
in basic \^iting skills v/ere so acute v/hen they took the pre-test, 
tTiat any such gain v/ould have been improbable* The basic v/riting 
skills v/hich v/ore tested are analyzed item by item in tables 6 
through 9 inclusive* 

Table 6, 7f 8, and 9 

These tables list in alphabetical order by group both the 
group and individual scores for the pre-test gross, the pre-test net, 
and post-test of the follov/ing items tested: content, organization, 
mechanics, and sentence structure and diction* The tables also list 
the sample size, mean group score, and gain* A detailed discussion 
of each table v/ill not be presented, but the researcher v/ould like 
to make a few observations* 
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In the pre-test each of the ixniversitics, but particularly 
UCLA, appears considerably stronger than does the average group 
(Haster) in practically all of the items tested. In the area of 
content, the average student(naster) performs in the average stanine 
rajige, whereas the university student appears to have more to say 
and v/hat he says is also somev/hat more significant and more logically 
supported. Hov;ever, at the end of the f ourteen-v/eek period, the 
average student has more or less clored the gap v/hich previously 
existed between him and the university student in this area. 

Organization, however, presents a greater problem for the 
average student on his pre-test, for although he achieves a stanine 
gain of 1.78 in this area, his essay is still not as v/ell organized 
as is the student's essay from UCLA or USC. Both of these imiver- 
sities appiear to be in a class by themselves in this particular area. 

Tables 8 and 9, v/hich deal with mechanics and sentence structure 
respectively, point out the extreme pre-test deficiences in spelling, 
punctuation, basic usage, and the ability to use appropriate diction 
in order to compose a grammatically oorrect sentence. These glaring 
deficiences are most evident among students from Compton, L.A. South- 
west, and Orange Coast, but they are also quite evident to a lesser 
extent among all of the groups tested, including the universities. 
In the area of mechanics, v;hich deals mainly with spelling, and punc- 
tuation, students appear to have the most difficulty of all, not only 
in the pre-test, but in the post-test as well. In the area of sen- 
tence structure and diction, they have slightly less difficulty, 
particularly on the pre-test; that is^ their scores on the pre-test 
are considerably higher for sentence structure than they are for 
mechanics • 



One might note the pre-and posi-test scores of the average 
student (Master) as v/ell as his gain dn each of the items tested. 
In the area of content he achieves a stanine gain of lA3f his 
score going from 5.75 on the pre-test net to 7#18 on the post- 
test • In organization his score rises from 4 #76 on the pre-test 
to 6,54 on the post-test, for a gain of 1.78. Although he is 
v/eakest in mechanics he achieves his greatest gain in this area 
(2,02 stanines), going from 4#16 on his pre-test to a post-test 
score of 6 •IS. Finally, in the area of^ sentence structure and 
diction, he shows his smallest gain(1.36 stanines), going from 
5#04 on the pre-test to 6.40 on his post-test. 

It appears that the average student entering a college 
freshman composition course shows his greatest strength through 
the content aspect of his writing and his greatest weakness in 
mechanics, although he is also quite deiicient in organization 
'and sentence structure. At the end of the course he has shown 
a considerable improvement in ai., areas of his writing, but par- 
ticularly in mechanics; yet he is still weakest in this area 
because he was especially deficient in it to begin with. 



VIII. CONCLUSION 

The statistics either fully confirmed all of the hypotheses 
formulated or supported them to a very large extent. 

First, a significant range of achievement was evident among 
the various groups in both the pre-test and post-test. This range 
reflected varying entrance standards required for the course. The 
universities, which maintained more rigid entrance standards than 
did the community colleges, reflected these standards particularly 
in the pre-test gross(table l) , before any adjustments v/ere made 
for student dropouts. The mean group score for each university 
was above any community college score and considerably above the 
norm. UCLA, which appears to have the most rigid entrance stan- 
dards of all the groups tested, scored 1.59 stanines above the 
next highest rsmking groaip, USC, and 2.69 stanines above the norm; 
a significant difference. Both USC and CSULB scored 1.10 and 1.08 
above the norm, respectively. The range between UCLA and the lowest 
ranking group was 3.82 stanines; a highly significant difference. 

Regarding the scores of individual students, table 1 indicates 
that the universities had only 13 students writing below average 
from a combined sample of 68— that is, approximately 20?^; at the 
other end of the' spectrum they had 29 writing above average—that 
is, 43?^. By contrast, the community colleges had 190 students 
(almost 2550 writing below average, but only 4l(or 10%) writing 
above average. Furthermore, of those students who scored only 
1, which is the lowest possible score indicating writing illit- 
eracy, the universities had only 1, that is, approximately 1 1/296 
of the total university sample. By contrast again, the comnmnity 
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colleges exhibited 29 such scores or approximately 12% of their 
combined sample numbering 416. Percentage wise, then, the colleges 
had seven times as many minimum scores as did the universities. 
In short, on the basis of several comparisons, including both 
mean group stanine scores and individual scores, the universities 
appear to be skev/ed to the right in contrast to the community 
colleges v/hich are skewed in the opposite direction on the pre-test. 

A further hypothesis was confirmed. The schools whose enroll- 
ments consisted mainly of students from minority groups who were 
culturally and economically deprived did not achieve as well on 
the pre-test as did those students from comparatively affluent 
neighborhoods. The two lowest achieving schools, whose scores 
were almost identical, were Los Angeles Southwest and Compton, both 
of which are in predominately minority group neighborhoods. (The 
enrollment of L.A. Southwest is 995^ black; Compton's enrollment is 
approximately 805^ black, with the remainder comprised mainly of 
Mexican Americans and foreign st^ents from Thailand.) Compton as 
a groupC total) scored 3.29 on the pre-test gross, and L.A. Southwest 
scored 3.15, both scores of which were 0.84 and 0.98 stanines below 
the norm, respectively, and 1.12 and 1.26 stanines below the mean 
total score of Golden V/est, one of several higher scoring schools 
in comparatively affluent neighborhoods. 

Finally, as hypothesized, toward the end of the semester, 
by the time the post-test was administered, there was a higher 
dropout rate among the very low achieving students than there was 
among the very high achievers, a dropout rate which may have reflected 
the large class size with its resultant lack of intimacy between 
O student and instructor, and the rigidness of the course itself, 
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Comparing tables 1 and 3, one notes that of the 30 students v/ho 
scored only 1 in the pre-test gross, 12 or 30^/0 appeared for the 
post-test; and of these only 1 survived in a large class: Cypress, 
whose original enrollment v/as 58. The remaining 70% had for the 
most part dropped the course, the researcher learned. Their 
instructors almost unanimously agreed that despite any objective 
placement tests or remedial courses these students had taken, they 
were simply not qualified for the transfer course. Therefore, it 
appears that the probability of the lowest scoring students even 
surviving the course let alone passing it was at best 30?^. 

Similarly, of the 68 students who had scored 2 in the pre-test 
gross, only 33 or A9% appeared for the post-test, thus indicating 
an absence/drop rate of more than 51%, Although the researcher 
v^as unable to compile the exact dropout rate among these students, 
he learned that most of them had dropped the course; and again, 
only 3 survived in a large class: 1 in Golden V^est(A), whose 
original enrollment had been 53 students; and 2 in Cypress. It 
should be noted also that these two groups. Cypress and Golden 
V;est(A), offered a very rigid course, which included a formal 
research jlaper. 

By contrast, of the 22 students who had originally scored 8 
or 9 on the pre-test, 21 or 96%' appeared for the post-test, thereby 
indicating a very high probability rate for survival. 

In summation, then, the pre-test indicated that the very high 
scoring students stood a much better chance of surviving the course 
than did the students who scored very low, the probabilities ranging 
from 965^ to 305$ respectively. 
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The hypotheses for the post-test were all confirmed. 
First, there v/as a gain evident among all of the classes. 
This gain ranged from a non significant gain of 0.5 stanines for 
Pullerton, whose sample was too small to be considered reliable, 
to a highly significant {95% probability) gain of 2.636 stanines 
for SI Camino(B). Pullerton was the only group that did not 
achieve significant results; tv/o other groups, UCLA and Golden 
•7est(B) achieved barely significant results(at the 105^ level of 
confidence— ie., 90$^ probability); ten groups achieved highly 
significant results(at the 3% level of confidence— ie. , 959^ 
probability); and three groups achieved most significant results 
(at the 15^ level of confidence— ie. , 995^o probability). The total 
sample of 285 students (Master) achieved a gain of 1.804 stanines 
at an infinite simally high probability, thus confirming the 
hypothesis. The students did in fact exhibit a significant gain 
.in their writing skills. 

As hypothesized, this gain appears to have been directly pro- 
portional to three factors: one, the amoimt of expository writing 
required for the course; two, the amount of individual conferencing 
received by the student from his instructor; and three, the intimacy 
of the class itself and its limited size. 

Regarding the reasons hypothesized which appear to have been 
attributable to the gain, it should be noted, firstly, that the 
groups showing the greatest gain(2 stanines or better) completed 
more the sis /support writing assignments than did the other groups. 
Although the number of assignments has not been included in the 
tables, the researcher was able to gather the following information. 
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Of the seven groups shov/ing the greatest gain, all but one had 
already completed at least 7 assignments before the post-test 
had been administered. One group, USC, had even completed 9 
assignments, and each of the other groups at El Camino had com- 
pleted 8. Of the three groups showing the most significant gain, 
that is, l?o level of confidence, at least two groups had each 
completed 7 writing assignments. These expository v/riting assign- 
ments v;ere of varying lengths, but approximately half of them 
were done in class under controlled conditions. Thus, there 
appears to be a positive correlation between the amount of expos- 
itory x-oriting completed by the students and the amo\int and signif- 
icance of their achievement or gain. 

Secondly, conferencing appears to be attributable to a student's 
achievement in vrriting skills. Of the seven groups shov/ing the 
greatest steoiine gain, conferencing of all students was mandatory 
in at least five groups(all El Camino groups, L.A. Southwest(A) , 
and use), and very strongly recommended in the other tv/o groups. 
These conferences between student and instructor varied in duration 
from approximately five or ten minutec during class writing assign- 
ments at El Camino and L.A. Southwest to half-hour office confer- 
ences three times a semester at USC. Of the three groups chowing 
the most significant results(l5S level of confidence), conferencing 
was mandatory in two groups(L.A. Southwest(B) and Orange Coast), 
in addition to a weekly lab period required of low achievers at 
Orange Coast. These conferences mentioned above do not include 
the numerous, brief disdassions, usually held without appointment, 
between the student and his instructor. Consequently, it appears, 
O as hypothesized, that there is a positive correlation between the 
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amoimt of individual conferencing the student received and his 
improvement in v/riting skills. 

Finally, the intimacy of the class and its small size appear 
to have a favorable effect upon the student's achievement. Since 
the class size generally determines to a very large extent the 
intimacy of the class itself, including its cohesiveness and its 
receptiveness tov/ard instinzction, it can be assumed that the smaller 
the class size, the more personal or intimate the students become 
during class discussions, the more effective is the rapport betv/een 
their instructor and them, all of v/hich results in superior instruction 
on the part of the instructor and greater achievement for the students, 
as evidenced by the results. One notes that of the seven groups 
showing the greatest stajiine gain, four were comparatively small 
groups niunbering less than 20 at' the time the post-test v/as admin- 
istered, tv/o groups numbered 22 and 23, and only one was rather 
high, numbering 29. Of the three groups showing the greatest 
significance in their recults, all were relatively down in numbers 
at the time of the post-test, and only one. Golden V/est(A), had been 
a very large group originally. Thus, it appears that a student 
has a much better chance of achieving within a small group than 
he does within a large group, all other factors being equal. 

This study indicates that despite the claims of objective place- 
ment tests designed to place students in appropriate composition 
courses, and remedial courses designed to prepare students for the 
transfer course, such tests and courses leave much to be desired. It 
appears that at least 6% of the transfer freshmen tested through 
essay tests had been misplaced altogether or had been processed through 
j^J^^ their courses without learning how to vn?ite. Their probability of 
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surviving the transfer course appears to have been only 30?j. Another 
14;o of the students in this study had been misplaced, more than 
likely, by a probability of 2:1. Only of them survived the 
course. By contrast, 4 1/2>d of the students vrcote so v/ell that 96^o 
easily survived the course, and of these students 18^o (almost IJj of 
the total sajnple tested) appear to have completely mastered all of 
the items tested. 

The universities, both individually and collectively, appear 
to have received a far greater percentage of highly competent vn:iters 
than did the community colleges, and a smaller percentage of incom- 
petent and illiterate vn^iters. However, despite these disadvantages, 
the colleges exhibited results v/hich v/ere superior to those evidenced 
at the universities. ITot only did the community colleges as a group 
claim a larger gain than could be claimed by the universities, 
but the significance of their results v/as also greater. It might 
be noted, hov/ever, that of the three universities tested, tv/o of 
them(UCIA and CSULB) received several v/eeks less instruction betv/een 
the pre-test and post-test than did the community colleges. 

Despite the marked increase of 1.889 stanines achieved by the 
average community college student during his first, fourteen v/eeks in 
class, as compared v/ith 1.4 stanines gained by the average university 
student, it appears that the community college student v/as 1.48 
stanines behind his counterpart at UCLA (or USC) , the equivalent of 
almost one semester's achievement. The average student attending a 
community college in a minority group neighborhood v/as even further 
behind, for these colleges had accepted into their transfer courses a 
far greater number of incompetent and illiterate v/riters than had the 
other schools, according to this study. Consequently, even t^^ugh 
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the groups tested at these colleges achieved approximately nomal 
gains, ranging from 1.55 — 2.0 stanines, their scores v/ere still 
nore than 1 stanine belov/ the norm of all students tested, and 
more than 2.5 stanines below the group score of the highest groups. 
It v/ould appear, therefore, that the average student tested in a 
minority area community college college would require at least 
tv/elve weeks of additional instruction and vrriting just to reach 
the norm, and approximately one and one-half or tv;o semesters in 
order to achieve the scores obtained by the highest ranking groups: 
UCLA, use, and SI Camino. 

The study appears to indicate that the student's improvement 
in writing appears to be correlated positively to three factors: 
one, the amount of expository writing assignments he completes; 
tv/o, ^he amount of individualized conferencing he receives on his 
writing from his instructor; and three, the intimacy of the nlass 
itself, resulting from a smaller class size. Ultimately, almost 
evevy student is capable of achieving, and his achievement, as well 
as his probability for success in the course, can be measured with 
a very high degree of accuracy by the utilization of essay tests, 
grading proceedures, and computations similar to those utilized 
in this study. 



In order to conpile a population profile of actual vn?iting 
skills demonstrated by first-semester freshman composition students 
during the opening and closing weeks of their courses, a pre-and 
post-test survey of sixteen classes of freshmen among eight com- 
munity colleges and three universities in the greater Los Angeles 
area v/as conducted by the researcher during the fall semester (or 
quarter), 1972. Thesis and support essay tests, personally admin- 
istered by the researcher v/ithin fifty-minute class periods, v/ere 
vnritten by 436 students, 285 of whom returned for the post-test. 
Controlled conditions also prevailed in the grading of the papers, 
all of which v/ere sealed for identification, mixed together, then 
read said graded solely by the researcher. Grading criteria were 
based upon fotir equally-weighted items: content, organization, 
mechanics, and sentence structure (including diction). Each item 
was graded on the staiiine( standard scale of nine), and then the 
grades were averaged for a composite stanine score~the final score-- 
which was used for both individual and group comparisions. 

Both the pre-aaid post-test results confirmed the hypotheses. 
The Tiniversities, because of their more rigid screening procedixres, 
scored considerably above the norm on the pre-test gross, which 
included the scores of all of the students tested. UCLA, with a 
6.82 stanine score, which v/as significantly above the norm, headed 
the list, followed by USC and CSULB, both of which scored consider- 
ably but not necessarily significantly below UCLA, and considerably 
but not significantly above the norm. Pullerton headed the community 
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colleges, follov/ed by Golden V/est, Cypress, SI Canino and V/est 
Los Angeles, all of v/hich scored in the lov/ average stanine range, 
v/fcich appeared to be the norm. Three colleges — Orange Coast, 
Compton, and Los Angeles Southv/est—scored belov; average. A range 
of 3.82 stanines separated the lov/est scoring group from the highest. 
Thus, a considerable range was evident not only between some of the 
community colleges and Tiniversities, but among the colleges them- 
selves and betv/een some of the universities themselves. 

The post-test results were based on the 2-tail test, uhich 
included only those scores from the students who had take.'i both 
the pre-and post-tests. Although UCLA again headed the list, this 
time v/ith a score of 7.81, v/hich is in the much above average range, 
its margin over four other groups, especially USC and El Camino, was 
so slight as to be hardly noticeable. However, its margin over the 
norm was still significant, 1.47 stanines, the equivalent of approx- 
imately twelve weeks achievement, based on the average stanine gain 
of 1.8 exhibited by the norm during the fourteen-v/eek period. The 
norm had risen from 4.53 stanines on the pre-test to 6.34 on the 
post-test and was now in the very high average stanine range. The 
margin between UCLA's score and that of the lowest group was 3.1 
stanines, somewhat less than it had been on the pre-test, but still 
a significant margin, since it represented the equivalent of more 
than two semesters' gain for the lowest group. The two lowest 
scoring schools, both more than 1.1 stanines below the norm, were 
located in minority group neighborhoods which were culturally and 
economically deprived. The universities as a group scored 1.22 
stanines above the community colleges as a group; nevertheless, the 
colleges achieved both a greater stanine gain than did the universities 
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and a much greater level of probability in their results. The 
colleges gained 1.89 stanines compared v/ith 1.4 gained by the 
imiversities, and their results v/ere significant at an infini- 
tesimally high probability compared v/ith a 95>o probability for 
the universities. 

Groups exhibiting the greatest gains v/ere generally those 
which had been fairly small in size and had received extensive, 
individualized essay v/riting assignments in their courses. All 
of the groups except one, v/hose sample was too small to be reliable, 
shov/ed significant gains, v/hich ranged from 90% probability to 99?^. 
The total sample tested was significant at an inf initesimally high 
probability level, thus indicating that most of the students did in 
fact learn certain basic vrriting skills v/ithin fourteen v/eeks. 

The survey indicated that despite the claims of objective 
placement tests designed to place students in appropriate English 
composition courses, and despite the goals of remedial courses 
designed to prepare students for the transfer course, these tests 
and courses leave much to be desired. Approximately 6°/o of the 
transfer freshmen originally tested in this survey had been mis- 
placed altogether and stood less than a 305^ chance of surviving 
their course. Another 14/o more than likely had been misplaced 
since only 49/o of them survived. By contrast, 4 1/2% wote so v/ell 
on their pre-test, their survival rate proved to be 965o; and 18% 
of them (less than 1% of the entire sample), all enrolled in the 
tv/o major imiversities, obtained perfect writing scores. 



X. RECOnnCIIDATICIIS 

After having carefully analyzed his study, the researcher 
would like to make the follov/ing recoianendations, v;hich he thinks 
might apply particularly to the area of college freshman composition. 

First, instead of an almost total reliance on the scores of 
objective placement tests and on the grades of remedial courses 
for the placement of students in appropriate classes, English 
departments should utilize essay pre-tests, either at the very 
beginning of the term or in advance. Each instructor could be 
responsible for testing his ov/n classes, but a. department policy 
might prevail v/hereby any student v/ho did not exhibit a certain 
competence in \^^?iting ability, perhaps the equivalent of scoring 
at least 3 on the stanine, should be excluded from the transfer 
course, unless the course offered additional lab v/ork designed 
to correct the student *s deficiencies. 

Second, an arrangement might be implemented whereby the 

truly superior student in the pre-test, that is, the one who 

scores at least 8 on the stanine, might challenge the course by 

taking a tv/o-hour essay exam designed to further test him in his 

mastery of diverse expository forms. The truly superior student 

* 

might be better served by taking a more advanced course. 

Third, pre-and post-testing of all students in all composition 
course3~both transfer and remedial—should be mandatory. 

Fourth, the maximum class sise should be 25 students, but 
ideally it should be less than 20, in any composition course- 
transfer or remedial. 
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Fifth, the minimun v/riting requirement should be eight essays, 
half of v/hich should be done in class under controlled conditions, 
and some of which should be done under the pressure of a fifty- ' 
minute time period. The types of exposition assigned, as well 
as the length of the essay, might vary, but the emphasis should 
be on a thesis and support type of essay v/hich fulfills the re- 
quirements of other courses the student night take, particularly 
the examination requirements. This requirement might well apply 
to remedial courses, although for obvious reasons, the remedial 
student's essay v/ould be more limited in length and quality .han 
v/ould -^he transfer student's essay. 

Sixth, regular conferencing of each student by his instructor 
in all classes, both remedial and transfer, should be mandatory. 
The course might be arranged so that the instructor can confer 
with each student on each completed essay for at least five or 
ten minutes during in-class' writing assignments. If conferencing 
caimot be arranged during class time, the instructor should be 
allotted office hours and facilities for conferencing. But confer- 
ening, more than any other recommendation, should be mandatory. 

Seventh, the research paper should be eliminated as a 
requirement in freshman composition during the first semester 
so that the time normally spent on it can be better utilized 
by the student in learning basic v/riting skills, particularly 
skills such as mechanics and sentence structure, which appear 
to present the greatest difficulty for him. 

Eighth, there should be a mandatory requirement among all 
colleges and universities for a second semester composition course 
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designed to improve the va:iting skills of those students' who do 
not achieve an above average score on their essays at the end of 
the sem'^ster. This second-semeste." composition course should 
concentrate on expository vrriting so that the student completing 
it will be able to v/rite at least as well as the above average 
student does at the conclusion of the first semester's course. 
This requirement v/ould be especially beneficial to the average 
student enrolled in a community college located in a minority 
group neighborhoods- — 

Ninth, the research paper should be taught as a separate 
course, but only after the student has learned hov/ to write. 

Finally, there should be a much heavier emphasis on the 
teaching and learning of basic v/riting skills, beginning at 
the elementary school level, gradually increasing through the 
junior hi^h and the high school levels, v/here class size needs 
^to be drastically reduced, and continuing on through college 
ai*d university. 
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